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The period of time and the localities connected with the nineteenth 
and twentieth chapters of Matthew are somewhat uncertain. The 
introductory statement in Matthew (19:2) seems to carry us far back 
from the events mentioned at the close of the journey. Between 
the second and third verses the harmonists would insert Luke's 
whole account of the Perean ministry (Luke 9:51 — 18:14) and 
correspondingly Matt. 8:18-22; 11:20-30. Thus Matthew's intro- 
ductory statement becomes a summary of this portion of Jesus' 
career and serves also as a transition to another topic, after the manner 
of this evangelist (cf. 4:23-25; 9:35; 14:34-76; 15:29-31). We 
find ourselves among the closing scenes of Jesus' ministry east of 
the Jordan and the "multitudes" are the people who are making 
their way to the Passover at Jerusalem by way of Jericho. The tone 
of the writer reflects the tragic character of that last journey. 

For an adequate representation we must associate Mark with 
Matthew. The expository and apologetic aim of the latter leads him 
to transfer some of Jesus' utterances from the circumstances that 
called them forth and gave them their peculiar force, in order to 
insert them into the extended discourses that constitute a striking 
feature of his work. Supplemented by Mark, the record takes on 
rather the appearance of a chronicle. By the help of Mark we gain 
an impressive picture of what happened. The contrast between 
the two writers appears throughout the sections under consideration. 
For example, in the introductory passage Matthew in his undiscrimi- 
nating, matter-of-fact way says, "Great multitudes followed him 
and he healed them," while Mark, intent on characterizing Jesus' 
career, says, "Multitudes came together unto him again and, as was 
his wont, he taught them again." In the account of Jesus blessing 

1 This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for August 
7, 14, 21, and 28. 
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the children, Matthew (19:13, 14) merely mentions the facts and 
quotes Jesus' words, but Mark, seeking to reflect the emotion and 
the tone with which Jesus spoke, says, " He was moved with indigna- 
tion." Again, in the case of the rich young ruler, Matthew merely 
says, " One came and said," and makes no reference to the effect on 
Jesus' feelings, but Mark indicates the character of the inquirer by 
the picturesque statement, "There ran one to him and kneeled to 
him," and he gives a clue to the purport of the master's reply, "Jesus, 
looking upon him, loved him." Even on account of the contrast, 
Mark's assistance is indispensable throughout if we hope to under- 
stand Matthew. 

The events themselves furnish a broad study of the conditions: 
the warmth of the public feeling toward Jesus just then, the expect- 
ancy of the common people, the mingling of faith and selfishness 
on the part of the disciples, the beginning of the last bitter conflict 
with the authorities. 

The bringing of the little children to have him "lay his hands 
on them and pray" shows that Jesus had attracted the hopes and 
pious affections of the common people to himself. It was evidently 
a customary action of his but one not hitherto connected with mere 
children; hence the objection of the disciples to what must have 
seemed to them an unnecessary intrusion of a trivial matter, for- 
getting what he had said to them before (18:1 ff.). The action of 
the parents (Luke) may have been simply from the common desire 
for the blessing of a good man upon their children which in ancient 
times was believed to insure the desired good, with the special implica- 
tion in this case that the touch of one who had healed so many might 
preserve them from ill. Possibly too a half-conscious faith in his 
messiahship underlay their action. At any rate the request and the 
warm response it met remind us how unerringly the unsophisticated 
mind of the common people discovers a true friend, while the disciples 
showed that they had failed to enter into the Master's interest in 
humanity. Jesus' corrective reply and his hearty compliance with 
the request are not to be used as an indorsement of a formal rite for the 
benefit of children, nor as the warrant for a dogma on the question 
of infant salvation. We are the rather to notice how promptly he 
discovered in the coming of the children a parable of the kingdom; 
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childlikeness, simple-hearted trust, eager hope, untainted love, con- 
stitute its character. If here we insert Mark's complementary state- 
ment (Mark 10:15; cf. Matt. 18:3) — pride and self-sufficiency debar 
men from the new fellowship — we see how startling and revolutionary 
to men with proud expectations (cf. 20:20-28) the saying was. 

An equal surprise came a little afterward in the interview with a 
rich young man. Matthew's "and behold" implies that the new 
event followed closely, while Mark "as he was going forth into the 
way " implies that he was just leaving the locality and helps to explain 
the young man's haste. This narrative is abused and its meaning 
lost when it is worked in the interest of a theory of salvation supposed 
to be Pauline. To treat the young man's questions as evidence of a 
self-righteous spirit and Jesus' reply as intended to expose the futility 
of all "good works" and the vanity of the inquirer is to miss the pur- 
port of the story. Jesus had no fixed formula, but dealt with each 
soul according to the need he discerned. Here was a moral, serious- 
minded youth who looked for the kingdom and sought to prepare for 
it by doing the will of God as he understood it. But feeling unsatis- 
fied he sincerely sought new light from the great teacher. Jesus seeing 
in him a possible disciple aimed to deepen his sense of need and open 
to him a new vista of devotion to God. 

The question itself seems to have been common among thoughtful 
Jews at this time, when many supposed the kingdom to be imminent 
(Luke 10:25; cf. Matt. 5:3; Luke 17:20; 19:11), but it lacked the 
deep meaning that it obtained later and probably related only to the 
hoped-for reward of endless existence at a final judgment. Jesus 
put into the question a deeper meaning than the inquirer intended. 
We must follow Mark's account rather than Matthew's. The latter, 
with apologetical intent, attempts to remove the stumbling-block 
to faith in Jesus' sinlessness, of which Mark's account, with its denial 
on Jesus' part of any original, independent goodness of his own 
suggested a doubt. The epithet "good" he transfers from the master 
to the "thing" that was to be done, and instead of the startling 
response, "Why callest thou me good ? None is good, save one, that 
is God," we find the insipid utterance, "Why askest thou me concern- 
ing that which is good? One there is who is good." This almost 
conceals the issue. To be called "good" was offensive to Jesus 
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because of his profound consciousness that all human goodness, his 
own included, flows from the only source of all true goodness in God. 
The young man's thought that goodness was to be acquired by personal 
effort, and, consequently, that Jesus had acquired it in that way 
evinced to Jesus his want of moral insight. It became necessary that 
he should realize the deeper meaning of the question and the far- 
reaching outcome. This deeper meaning of goodness is to be read 
into Jesus' reference to the commandments of the law and to the " life " 
that was promised in it. But when he perceived that the youth had 
sincerely tried to follow the light and nevertheless felt the gnawing of 
a great want, he made the searching and stirring appeal that tested 
the seeker's mettle: "Sell all, give it to the poor, follow me." The 
demand stunned him. His bright and hopeful countenance 'fell'; 
he could not adopt the life of Jesus' followers; but his case may not 
have been hopeless, for he was "sorrowful." 

No sweeping inferences can be drawn from this occurrence as to 
whether Jesus imposed conditions on the "perfect" that were not 
prescribed for ordinary disciples, but it is clear that he admitted no 
possibility of admission to the kingdom for men with divided aims. 
There may be men whose spirit requires peculiar sacrifices, as, for 
example, withdrawal from all pursuits except that of preaching the 
gospel. 

Jesus' solemn affirmation of the difficulty of a rich man's entering 
the kingdom, repeated in a form that represents it as impossible, 
caused astonishment because it ran counter to the common Jewish 
view that prosperity was a mark of divine approval. The saying is 
softened in Mark by the explanation that by a rich man is meant one 
who trusts in riches, but the affirmation remains that riches are an 
impediment so great that only God can enable a man to overcome 
it. It is also plain that Jesus felt that in those days the issue was so 
serious that the two were incompatible. The whole story with the 
concluding promise brings vividly before our minds the condition of 
Christians years later when their general acceptance of poverty as a 
necessary outcome of the renunciation of personal ambitions found 
as a counterpoise the hope of unmeasured spiritual gain in the 
imminent final judgment. 

The aphorism about " the first and the last," with which the account 
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closes, occurs in Luke (13 :$o) in a different connection and may have 
been a common saying of Jesus. The application cannot be here, as 
it is in Luke, to the Jew and the gentile, but it may point the moral of 
the young man's case; those who have here superior material and 
spiritual advantages will often in the future age be found inferior. 
Or it may be applied to Peter's question (vs. 27) about rewards, and 
the ambitions it displayed (cf. 20:20-28). Later disciples might 
surpass them and rise higher in the kingdom. 

The parable that Matthew adds in explanation of the aphorism 
has not a very clear connection with what precedes. Probably it 
represents the state of mind of many Jewish Christians of a later time 
when the end of the world seemed imminent and the question of 
recompenses arose. It is a picture of typical labor conditions in the 
East at the time. The parable is marred when we try to expound it 
in its detail, e.g., when the different hours named are supposed to 
have in each case a specific reference. It is rather to be taken in its 
broad representation of the principle that governs the divine rewards 
in the kingdom. However, the only strict parallel we find to the 
terms of the aphorism is in the reference to the time, those first engaged 
being the last paid and conversely. But this trifling feature is not 
to be emphasized by itself, though it may indicate the householder's 
higher appreciation of those who went to work without specific con- 
tract, while the bargaining of those first hired and their murmuring 
at the end proved their real inferiority. It becomes, then, a rebuke 
to Peter on account of his inquiry about rewards for renunciation of 
worldly goods: later disciples may rank in equality with the earliest 
and even enjoy a moral priority. 

The parable not only rebukes all self-righteousness and seeking 
of rewards but it also introduces the recognition of the divine preroga- 
tive which often runs counter to conventional ideas of justice and is 
superior to all mere human justice because it makes unconstrained 
goodness, beneficence, supreme: "Is thine eye evil because I am 
good ?" Here is, perhaps, a glance toward the Pauline doctrine of 
grace. 

The lesson on the worth of pure beneficence received impressive 
application in the three events that occurred just afterward as Jesus 
was nearing the city. He could fitly urge upon his disciples the prin- 
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ciple of self-renunciation because it was soon to be exemplified in 
his own experience. He takes the Twelve apart, whether because 
he must unburden his soul to those who were the best fitted to sym- 
pathize or because he saw that their hearts were filled with carnal 
hopes that must be dispelled before the crisis, and tells them of his 
approaching arrest and execution. Why did he not announce it to 
all ? It might have precipitated a bloody conflict with the authorities 
and nullified his purpose in going to Jerusalem. 

Here again Mark's (10:32 f.) livelier account gives us a richer 
picture of the scene. Matthew gives the substance and instead of 
Mark's "kill" has the more specific "crucify." How much the 
report of what Jesus said has been affected by the later recollection of 
the actual facts it is impossible to say, but most certainly not a little. 
The subsequent action of the disciples is in keeping with a less definite 
utterance of Jesus' premonition. Luke feels the difficulty and offers 
an explanation (18:34). Two things are clear: first, that Jesus was 
fully aware that the opposition of the rulers would issue in his death, 
and was not only conscious that this was the line of obedience for him 
but equally assured that it would turn to his own ultimate triumph; 
second, that his disciples were unable to enter into his feelings fully 
and went on cherishing their vain expectations, which were not alto- 
gether dispelled for years. 

This is shown by the selfish petition of James and John which, 
according to Matthew's "then," immediately followed. Matthew 
says that the coveted favor in the kingdom (Mark, "glory") was 
sought through their mother in an attitude of obeisance. They had 
apparently taken the Master's words about thrones (19:28) for his 
followers as a description of material reality, and their fancy had 
pictured themselves surrounded by the splendors of regal dignity. 
It was not the puerility but the carnality of their mind that impressed 
Jesus. In spite of their devotion to him these men were almost stran- 
gers to his inner purpose. This low spirituality was common to all the 
disciples, as is shown by the resentment of the others. That this was 
no mere sudden uprising of a subjugated passion but the expression 
of persistent selfishness, seen in its modern form in the ruinous 
hankering after ecclesiastical dignities, is clear. For this spirit they 
had been rebuked before (Matt. 18:1-5; Mark. 8:34-37; Luke 
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9:46-48). Luke mentions this dispute but refers it to the time of 
the supper (Luke 22:24-26). Matthew mentions a later instance 
(23:10-12). 

Jesus traced their error to want of spiritual discernment, and 
by the familiar figure of the cup from which men drink their portion 
(cf. Ps. 16:5; 29:5, etc.) — Mark adds the figure of a baptism — he 
showed them that the chief question was whether they had strength to 
share his approaching sufferings. Their confident "We can," was, 
let us hope, no mere utterance of carnal confidence but the uprising 
of their deeper nature as once more the strength of the bond between 
him and them flashed on their minds. His own disclaimer of any 
independent authority and the reservation of all honors to his Father's 
choice followed, and then the impressive lesson of the contrast with 
"gentile" kingdoms. Human estimates of dignity are reversed. 
Of that true dignity that consists in service, amid suffering if need be, 
he counted himself the type (that is if vs. 28 is from Jesus and not the 
evangelist's comment), and once more speaks of his death as his 
voluntary service for the many. Even here he claims no exclusive 
place for himself, but opens to his followers a way of devotion to 
humanity such as his own. The force of his beautiful words is lost 
when theologians press the figure of a "ransom," by which he refers 
to the effect of his death and not to a " plan of salvation," into an argu- 
ment for a salvation-contract. 

As if to illustrate his saying, the healing of Bartimaeus occurs 
almost immediately. The writers differ as to the precise time and 
as to the number of persons healed. Matthew's account is also 
bare compared with the others, but the lesson is the same: Blindness, 
poverty, filth, rags — too often an object of scorn instead of pity — 
with ears alert, feel hope arise on learning that the Healer is passing. 
The crowd's apathetic regard for some sort of decorum — perhaps 
the frequency of such sights had made them callous — would have 
suppressed the cry for help. But that lowly Minister is moved. He 
heals the blind man and gains a disciple. It was the Master's last 
opportunity (notwithstanding 21:14) to answer the cry of human 
helplessness before the great tragedy came, and though the tragedy 
was constantly before him, still the world's need and not his own was 
in his mind. 
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The importance of the entry into Jerusalem in the eyes of the 
early Christians is shown by the marked attention of all four evangel- 
ists to it. Matthew and Luke have the cleansing of the temple follow 
at once, Mark places it on the next day, and John, in accordance with 
his view that Jesus claimed messiahship from the first, dates it at the 
first visit. Doubtless all four reflect the popular view that Jesus 
intended, in the manner related, to affirm his claims. The whole 
occurrence is viewed as supernatural in origin. Matthew and John 
both refer explicitly to the correspondence with Zechariah's prophecy, 
and Matthew, strangely missing the Hebrew parallelism, makes it 
appear that both an ass and her foal were used by Jesus. 

The people's acclaim and their chanting of the 118th psalm show 
that they thought the Kingdom was now coming. Whether they 
thought Jesus was the Messiah or that the "prophet Jesus from 
Nazareth" was to announce the coming, is not quite certain. Why 
did Jesus accept the people's attentions ? His words referred to above 
show that he knew the outcome and did not fear it. His action was 
a challenge to the Jewish authorities and was interpreted by them 
as such. When he backed it the next day by cleansing the temple 
they were forced to take up the challenge or else submit. Let us 
remember that the synoptists give us no intimation that in manhood 
he had ever seen the temple before. On seeing the profanation of the 
worship in the interest of commercial greed his indignation was instant 
and natural. His forcible protest with the prophetic words of Isaiah 
(Isa. 56:7), joined to Jeremiah's denunciation of a similar corruption 
(Jer. 7:11), on his lips, made the whole scene, including the shouts 
of the children, ominous of the impending destruction of Judaism 
and prophetic of a purer worship of God in its place. 



